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TATTOOING — ORIENTAL AND GYPSY 
By a. T. SINCLAIR 

Introduction 

Many years ago while investigating Oriental Gypsies I found 
that tattooing was one of their principal and characteristic occu- 
pations, and that nearly all of the common people in Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Arabia, Egypt, and at least parts of Persia were tattooed, 
and so in Egypt were many of the rich. The most of this tattooing 
is done by the Gypsies. They are the experts. Wherever the 
Bedouin go there go the Gypsies (Nawar), who also do their 
tattooing. 

In all these countries tattooing is a very old custom, going back 
to the most ancient times. Some of the oldest cuneiform inscrip- 
tions discovered in Babylon show it to have been then and there a 
common practice. It was a custom among the old Hebrews which 
Moses prohibited by his Law. A Persian in Susa tattooed the 
head of a slave, first shaving his head. After the hair had grown 
out again to conceal the message, he sent him to warn his friend 
Aristagorus of the treachery of Persia. It was the general practice 
of the Phenicians and other Semites. So the custom is ancient in 
Egypt. The early Christians tattooed themselves with religious 
devices. The practice has persisted and continued in all the above 
mentioned countries down to the present time. 

Since the Nawar are the professional tattooers there now, the 
question arises. How long have they been such ? Did they bring 
any peculiar designs, processes, or tattooing customs with them, or 
simply adopt in each country the devices popular and a trade they 
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found lucrative ? With the hope of perhaps throwing some light 
on such questions, for years I have carefully studied tattooing in 
all countries where Gypsies are now found, and considered also 
India. 

Mr H. H. Risley (now Sir Herbert) wrote me, August 28, 1902, 
that the subject was new in India and they had just taken up its 
study. He also suggested that a comparison of Hindu tattooing 
with Gypsy might lead to interesting results ; the tattooing in India at 
least often is performed by a Gypsy-like class. The fascination of 
the subject and the suggestions of so many have led me to go into 
it broadly and generally. It is beset with many difficulties. There 
is no comprehensive work on tattooing, and very little has been 
written on it as to the Western Orient, or India. 

I. — The Western Orient 

It is an old custom for Christian pilgrims to Jerusalem to be 
tattooed there with some religious symbol, their name, or initials, 
and the date of their pilgrimage. The Armenian word for a 
pilgrim is mahdesi {inah death, disi I saw). Hence this name is 
applied to a tattoo mark done in Jerusalem. It is also spoken 
niuksi, mUkdlsi, mUkdesi. Since such pilgrims are practically the 
only Armenians tattooed, it has become the ordinary and indeed 
only word for tattoo mark in Armenian. Occasionally an Ar- 
menian is seen who when a boy had a dot or a minute cross made 
on his hand, but hardly one in a hundred. Even then, however, 
he calls it mahdesi. The Armenian women as well as men make 
this pilgrimage and are all tattooed there in the same way. I have 
examined more than a hundred such devices, which they always 
show with pride as it is considered a great honor to be a Mahdesi. 
And they gladly explain the details and significance of the designs, 
why and where they were made, and often give traditions about 
the origin, reasons, and antiquity of the practice. Such pilgrims 
are entitled to be called Mahdesi John, Jacob, etc., as the name 
may be. 

The pious duty of every good Moslem is to make the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and many also go to Medina. Thousands go every 
year and from all parts of the Mohammedan world, even from Tur- 
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kestan, India, and the Far East. So here as at Jerusalem it is now 
as for centuries the custom for all pilgrims to be tattooed, with the 
date of pilgrimage, name or initials, and holy devices. Some Afri- 
cans whose skin is too dark to show tattooing have three gashes 
made on the right cheek, which were the tribe mark of Mahomet 
and were borne by him on his cheek. 

Such a Moslem pilgrim is called in Turkish Hdji , and this word 
applied hence to such tattooing made in Mecca is now the only 
word for any tattoo mark. Sometimes I have seen a spot at the 
root of the thumb of a Turk made when a boy, but he always still 
applied the word haji to it. It is contrary to the Koran to be tat- 
tooed, and as the Turks are very strict Mohammedans few are 
marked otherwise. 

In Arabic the word for tattoo mark is ddqqa, the root of which 
means " striking." It is often pronounced die' a, or dcCka. The 
common people, who are usually the only ones tattooed, know 
of no other word. There are many other words given in Arabic 
lexicons, as wasm, mark or brand ; washim, ztna, etc., some of which 
are Hterary, but they are not used as "tattoo " by the people. 

An Arab pilgrim to Mecca is styled Hdjji, or Hdjj, and so are 
his tattoo devices imprinted there. 

When asked why they allow themselves to be so marked simply 
for ornament as so many Moslems are, their answer is : " Before 
entering Paradise we shall be purified by fire and all these marks 
will disappear ! " 

I have examined the tattoo devices on many hundreds of Syrian 
and Egyptian Arabs as well as other Orientals, heard their stories 
as to who did it, why, where, the meaning of the designs and the 
traditions. With them often it is a matter of importance, and they 
are much interested in the subject. Many of them had traveled in 
other countries, and everywhere noticed the amount of tattooing, 
the devices, and the operators. Lane in his admirable work. Man- 
ners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, speaks of tattooing 
called dakk as common among the lower classes in Egypt, and 
states it is performed by Gypsy women. A few other writers have 
cursorily remarked that some Bedouins or other Arabs were tat- 
tooed. But I have never seen any publication which gave infor- 
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mation of the fact that all the lower orders in the above named 
districts were tattooed, or that it was done by Gypsies. Even 
Wuttke, Joest, and others who had carefully studied the general 
subject evidently were not aware of these facts as to the Western 
Orient. Some Europeans who have lived there I find know about 
it just as the natives all do. But most of them never notice such 
things, or if they do can give no particulars. There are, of course, 
almost innumerable books written about these countries. 

Here we have an important, pregnant fact : An immense terri- 
tory populated by millions in which all the poorer class are tattooed, 
and every person generally with many devices, and particularly the 
women on many parts of the body. Very few writers have even 
alluded to any tattooing, and few Europeans know the facts. This 
neglect by authors to mention the matter and give full details here 
is an important consideration to be kept in mind when considering 
the subject in other parts of the world. 

The difficulties of the most distinguished experts in learning the 
full, accurate particulars are illustrated well by Marquardt, Die Tato- 
wirung (etc.) in Samoa (1899). He tells us (p. 7) that Prof, von 
Luschan examined the devices on a troupe of Samoans, consisting 
of about thirty men and twenty-seven women in Berlin, whom 
he described in his Beitrag zur Kentniss der Tdtowirung in Samoa 
(1897). His conclusions were that "not one of the women was 
tattooed in the old fashion." Marquardt found however that sev- 
enteen of them were so marked, but on parts of the body covered 
by clothing. Later Marquardt made a special study of the whole 
subject in Samoa, and discovered that even now all the men and 
sixty to seventy percent of the women are still tattooed most elabo- 
rately in the ancient fashion. This is directly contrary to what 
had been supposed to be the fact. 

So George Turner in his Nineteen Years in Polynesia, and John 
B. Stair in Old Samoa, most excellent works, do not mention any 
tattooing of women. 

Many similar examples can be given of careful writers who have 
failed to mention tattooing at all, or give an entirely wrong impres- 
sion about peoples all of whom were tattooed. 

Some writers, as General Robley as to New Zealand, have 
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drawn the conclusion that because tattooing was not mentioned by 
writers at a certain epoch the custom did not then exist. 

Wuttke remarks simply that according to R. Brown the Haida 
Indians tattoo the arms, hands, and backs. Now we know the Hai- 
da tattooing was the most elaborate and elegant in America, and all 
were tattooed, and all over the body. 

Careful study, however, will often disclose full facts even from 
very meager details. If we know " no man will marry a Polynesian 
girl unless she have a small triangle tattooed on her person at 
puberty," and that all children of such an unmarked woman are 
killed, we may be sure all women there are tattooed. If the Dakota 
believed that the ghosts of none of them could travel the ghost road 
in safety unless they had a tattoo device on their forehead or wrist, 
it is certain that all Dakota had this mark. When we find in any 
region a few belonging to all classes, high and low, tattooed beau- 
tifully and extensively by professionals, it indicates a careful cultiva- 
tion of the art, and a very general practice. 

This is not the place to consider these points at length. But 
the almost universal and extensive practice of this art in the West- 
ern Orient, facts known to so ifw, makes an admirable illustration. 
Again, it is a question worthy of thought whether the practice has 
not been widely spread from here and India (where tattooing is 
general) to the Farther East and Africa. Arabs and Indians and 
their culture for thousands of years have visited and influenced 
very distant countries. We find it in words " Kafir," " Moro," 
" Buddhist," in musical instruments and so many other things. 

In the Western Orient it is the common tradition that tattooing 
is a very ancient custom and that the mark set upon Cain was a 
tattoo mark which protected him. But why from the surrounding 
hostile tribes? 

Herodotus, 11, 113, tells us that "a slave who escaped to the 
temple of Hercules in Egypt and was tattooed there could not be 
retaken by his master." Some marks seem to have been a protection. 

Nearly all the tattooed individuals I have examined stated that 
the Gypsies do the tattooing even in Jerusalem, Mecca, and Medina. 
A large number of the better class of Orientals not themselves tat- 
tooed, confirm this statement. Boys and girls and sometimes 
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adults make simple and rude figures, but it is clear that the good 
work is most of it done by Gypsies. The universal assertion has 
been made that all pilgrims to Jerusalem, Mecca, and Medina are 
tattooed in those cities and by the Nawar. 

Thevenot relates that on his visit to Jerusalem in 1658 they 
were all tattooed, as was the custom of all pilgrims. So Godard 
(1862) speaks of a Russian Grand Duke tattooed there. Joest and 
others mention two kings and kaisers and other princes who felt 
bound to follow the custom of all pilgrims. 

A large proportion of our naval officers at some time visit Jeru- 
salem, and I have never been able to hear of one who did not con- 
form to the usual custom. One petty officer, a first-class yeoman, 
was the only exception. He told me that he should have been but 
did not have time. So the Moslems who had been in Mecca or 
Medina, all were tattooed there and insisted everybody else was. I 
suspect, however, that many of the better class of Turks do not 
permit any such marks to be made on them. 

Many of the Mahdesi Armenians were indignant at the sug- 
gestion that they would allow a " Gypsy dog " to touch them. But 
the sly Gypsies, some are Christians and some are Moslems, and 
very often conceal their identity and deny they are Gypsies. They 
do that everywhere. The general assertion and I think the fact is 
that Gypsies do the sacred tattooing. This view is confirmed by 
most if not all of the intelligent non-tattooed Orientals I have 
questioned about it. 

Oriental Gypsies themselves are tattooed when it is the custom 
generally in the East. Some Gypsies in Van are. But the Euro- 
pean Gypsies are never tattooed. Hence their tattooing is an easy 
mode of identifying Oriental Gypsies who are often seen in all parts 
of Europe and America. 

II. — Civilized Nations 
The extent of tattooing among the peoples of Europe and North 
America is much greater than is generally realized. Gypsies are 
found in all this territory sometimes as now belonging in the differ- 
ent countries, and sometimes as wanderers from elsewhere. These 
facts have led me for many years to investigate this tattooing in the 
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various countries by a personal examination of the marks on people 
tattooed, and by inquiries. The only countries in which I have been 
able to learn that Gypsies have practised the art are Greece, Italy, 
and Sweden. 

In Greece the sailors seen in the Piraeus are generally tattooed. 
I have seen a few Greeks who have been marked when in the army 
with military devices, as two cannon crossed, a wreath around them, 
etc., but it is not a general practice among Greek soldiers. Often 
prisoners tattoo one another as a pastime in the jails. Among the 
Greeks generally however there is very little of it. Often bands of 
Oriental Gypsies are seen in Greece as showmen, etc., and some- 
times these offer to and do tattoo some of the peasants. Indeed some 
country people know the Arab word for tattoo mark, ddkH. They 
call these Gypsies Syria ni. The ordinary Greek work for tattoo- 
mark is photographt a {ipwrMypa^ia), or mdrka (jidpica). Some- 
times sylt (atif.ij), scar, and si ma, mark, are used. 

In Italy, the sailors, porters, etc., in Naples are very generally 
tattooed. Prisoners everywhere there often are marked by each 
other in prison, just as in Greece. Otherwise, and except those 
marked at Loreto, among many hundreds I have not found one tat- 
tooed south of Lombardy. The statements of all have been that, ex- 
cept as above, Italians do not practise the custom. All are familiar 
with these Arab Gypsies, who often appear at country fairs, and 
wander about, and occasionally tattoo a " reckless youth." Some 
of them had seen this done. The Italian words are retratto (picture), 
marco (mark), segno (sign), devozione (devotion), tatuaggio. I have 
usually heard retratto, marco, and devozione. 

Among the two hundred Itahan fisherman (mostly Sicihans 
from Messina, Palermo, Catania, etc.) in Boston, not one is tattooed. 
Lombroso states that there is more in Piedmont and Lombardy 
where the Keltic element is greater. It is also said that the prac- 
tice was formerly general in the Piedmontese army. 

The Scandinavian (Sweden, Norway, and Denmark) deep-water 
sailors are certainly ninety percent of them tattooed. It is the 
tradition among them that the custom is very ancient. One old 
sea captain stated that his grandfather, also a sea captain, had told 
him the same. Other Scandinavians never use the practice and can 
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very rarely give the Swedish word tatuera, for it. Still, one 
Swedish clergyman when a young man had once acted as interpre- 
ter in North Sweden when one of these Arab Gypsies was arrested, 
since both knew some German. And he saw a young Swede tat- 
tooed by this band. The Gypsies themselves were all much tat- 
tooed and were called by the Swedes Ardpi. He had frequently 
seen similar bands giving shows in the country places under the 
former King, " who was a jolly old soul and allowed such things 
more than now." 

It is clear the Gypsies practise this art in Europe only to a 
trifling extent. It is not a trade of European Gypsies, except per- 
haps in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and somewhat in the Balkan 
peninsula. 

All British sailors practically are tattooed. Such is the uni- 
versal testimony from extensive inquiries. It is the rule to write 
down in a British consul's book a description of all sailors who visit 
the office, and note and describe all tattoo marks. An inspection 
of this book at the Boston office showed only thirty-three percent 
tattooed. The vice-consul in charge courteously told me of the de- 
vices in the Philippines and Japan where he had been for several years, 
and also of the many British soldiers he had seen tattooed in Bur- 
mah. In going out I met six sailors in the entrance hall. All were 
tattooed, and some most elaborately on arms, chest, back, and legs — 
one by Lee the Philadelphia artist. Like every British sailor I have 
found in America they insisted all had some device. They gave as 
a reason why so many were not so described in the consul's book : 
"They do not like to tell about it." This incident is of little mo- 
ment except as illustrating the fact that such records do not disclose 
the real facts. Some of these sailors had been in the East, and 
like those of other nations were aware that Gypsies are numerous 
and do the tattooing in Egypt and Syria. Several had been tat- 
tooed there by them, and exhibited such designs. 

Just as nearly all our naval officers are tattooed in Jerusalem or 
Japan, so are most of the officers of the British and German and 
some other navies. This statement probably does not apply to the 
French and Italian officers from my inquiries. 
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Of the American man-of-war's men certainly ninety percent are 
tattooed. The same is true of our deep-water sailors, and largely 
true of the " coasters " and marines. Landsmen think it makes 
" sea-dogs " of them, and soon submit to the practice. One brave 
old sea captain, a gallant soldier 'through our Civil War and some 
years in the navy, was not operated on because, as he laughingly 
said, " it hurts too much." Another, a petty officer in the navy, was 
not, because when he enlisted a friend showed him a device on his 
own arm, and warned him, " My boy, thatis the blackguard's mark; 
never let them put it on you." A few, for one reason or another, 
abstain from the practice. But the custom, example, the ridicule of 
shipmates, the anxiety " to show nerve," as a pastime, or some- 
thing causes nearly all our navy and deep-water sailors to bear some 
tattoo marks. This is true of the British, French, German, Scandi- 
navian, Italian, and most European navies. I have examined the 
devices on many hundreds of such sailors, and they always insisted 
all have some device. 

As to American fishermen, at the present time of those who 
sail from Boston, Cape Cod, and vicinity, comparatively few bear 
devices. They usually estimate the number at ten percent. It is 
not popular with them. Many of those with designs had it done 
when on foreign voyages, or coasting. My own inquiries and ob- 
servations tend to confirm this estimate. 

A story is current among the marines " that a millionairess has 
offered fifty dollars to any marine who has served two terms of en- 
listment without being tattooed, and not one yet has been able to 
claim the prize." 

The ancient Britons were so elaborately covered with devices 
pricked into their skins that they abstmned from clothing which 
would conceal these ornaments. Caesar and several other Roman au- 
thors so state. The early Christians in England bore holy devices to 
such an extent that a council in Northumberland, 787 A. d., prohibited 
the practice. The old Irish monks tattooed. It has been supposed 
by some that British tattooing is a relic of the old custom reinforced 
and made popular among sailors by the discovery of the South 
Seas and the notoriety of Prince Jolly and other tattooed men 
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exhibited in Europe. Some iiave thought it was a characteristic of 
the Keltic race. It is most common in that part of Italy where 
there is the most Keltic blood. 

Probably there is more tattooing (apart from sailors) in France 
than in any other country in Europe. The French word is tatou- 
age. Large numbers of French soldiers as well as sailors are so 
marked. So are a very large proportion of the artisans and mechanics 
in Paris and other French cities, and it is a common fashion among the 
grisettes. It is also a common practice in the mountainous district of 
Auvergne. The charcoal dealers of Paris are Auvergnats, and are 
tattooed. The artisans have as devices the tools of their trade, as a 
butcher, a cleaver and knife crossed ; a cooper, a barrel ; carpenter, 
a saw and hammer, etc. Lacassagne and Lombroso take the view 
that it is confined mostly to the criminal classes. These certainly 
are prone to it, but my researches convince me that Joest is right 
when he states that it is by no means confined to criminals but is 
widespread among many others. 

How much there is in this theory that tattooing in England, 
France, and northern Italy is a survival of an old Keltic custom is 
diflficult to determine. It may be true. 

In Germany, omitting the sailor class, the practice is in most 
districts not used. Joest states the same but that in parts of central 
and southern Germany a good deal is seen on the streets and at the 
public baths. I have found that in Saxony, Hessen Cassel, etc., 
very many artisans are tattooed just as in France, and many soldiers ; 
and that the tradition among them is that it has been handed down 
for centuries. Very probably it is an old guild custom. The devices 
of the French and German landsmen are coarse, rough, and unat- 
tractive. Tdtowirung is the German word ; also Tatuirung, and 
Tdttouirung. 

It should be noticed that in Astrakhan Russia the artisans are 
also tattooed in the same way with their tools of trade. The custom 
seems to be unknown in Russia generally, except among sailors. 
The Russian word is tatuirova'niye. 

Gliick thinks that the tattooing of all the Christian girls in a certain 
district of Bosnia and Herzegovina with sacred designs may have 
originated in the desire of the Catholic clergy to prevent conversion 
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to Islamism. Many of the men, however, also have devices. It 
may be a survival of the early Christian custom which has happened 
to persist here. In this very region tattooing was a general practice 
long before the Christian era, and it may be a relic of this. The 
prohibition of the Koran would easily account for its absence among 
the Moslems. Still in the whole region and Albania some bear 
devices. 

Many Spanish sailors I have met were tattooed. The Spanish 
words zxt. pintura, picadura, tatuagge. 

There is no apparent influence of the Gypsies on European tat- 
tooing, either in patterns, style, or general appearance. 

III. — Tattooing in America 

In America the practice appears to be increasing. During the 
Civil War yery few of our soldiers were tattooed. Seventy-five 
percent of the 26th U. S. Volunteer Infantry, a Massachusetts 
regiment, were tattooed, and before they left for the Philippines. In 
many large cities, as New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Portland, 
are professional artists who earn their living by tattooing. From 
their accounts they have very numerous patrons. Not infrequently 
the newspapers contain articles on the new " fad " among fashion- 
able young ladies. Sometimes even the names of ladies high in 
the social scale and a sketch of their tattooed arms are given. 

Large numbers are operated upon by electricity in dime muse- 
ums. Within the last seven years it has become a fashion among 
the trainsmen of the Maine Central Railroad. In one small dis- 
trict in Nova Scotia some time ago, nobody was tattooed. An old 
sailor came there to live and within a year five hundred men bore 
the devices of his art. The Vega visited the mouth of the Lena 
on the Siberian coast where the natives were astonished at the tat- 
tooing on the sailors' arms, an art unknown to them, but which 
they much admired. The author describing this, suggests : " The 
next visitors will probably find a tattooed colony here and wonder 
if they invented it themselves ! " The number in the United States 
who do it as boys, or for a lark, or have their name or initials to 
identify them, is considerable, much greater than those suspect who 
have not made a careful and extended study. 
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The practice is rather growing in the civiHzed world and cer- 
tainly is not diminishing in India or the Western Orient. Many 
Europeans who visit or live in Japan or Burmah seem captivated by 
the artistic work and bring home elaborate designs imprinted on 
their bodies. The beauty and elegance of some of this work is 
marvelous. 

Thirty or forty years ago I saw the celebrated Greek who was 
beautifully tattooed in Burmah. His whole body except the soles 
of his feet was literally covered with devices, all rather small, but 
the minute and accuiate details of every figure were wonderful : 
serpents, lizards, dragons, birds, flowers, animals, in short almost 
every conceivable pattern somewhere. He was exhibiting in Boston 
with Barnum's circus. I visited him several times, and had long 
talks with him, felt of his arms, legs, body, and did my utmost to 
detect the imposture I believed it must be. Then I knew little about 
tattooing. I had heard much of Barnum's humbugs, and supposed 
this was another. The marvelous story of his captivity by Tartars 
with three others, all of whom died under the operation, added to my 
suspicions. I remember him well now. He was a rather large, 
well-built man who posed on a stand, or barrel, taking artistic pos- 
tures when the circus orator described his adventures. The orator 
always ended his oration with " And he is always much admired by 
all the ladies," which was sure to " bring down the house." He 
was dressed simply with a breech-cloth, and an immense solitaire 
diamond ring which flashed as he gracefully and affectedly handled 
a cigarette. His hair was worn in long braids, curled and fastened on 
the top of his head. His true history has been given subsequently 
by Fletcher, Joest, and others. He evidently had himself tattooed 
in Burmah for the purpose of exhibition. 

Seven years ago, in studying jugglers' tricks, I met at Austin and 
Stone's Museum, Boston, an American juggler and his wife. She 
was an Indian woman, born in Indian Territory. Her whole body, 
legs, and arms were covered with devices, rather small and of all 
sorts. She was exhibited as the most artistic and elaborate work 
of the North American Indian ever done ! They had been all over 
Europe and the United States, and had learned French and German 
abroad. She told me that she had been tattooed for exhibition and 
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that they had been very successful. Her part was to perform In- 
dian jugglers' tricks and also to pose as an Indian prophetess and 
mind-reader ! The work was plainly only the best class of the Am- 
erican artists. 

IV. — General Extent of the Practice 

Tattooing has a strange fascination for the crowds who frequent 
such museums, and for the common man ; also for many of the 
better and educated classes, as well as savages. This fact, appar- 
ent to-day, may explain the wide spread of the practice. Whether 
it be the natives at the mouth of the Lena, a quiet Nova Scotia 
town. Long Branch beach, a large American city, Jerusalem, 
Japan, or the Philippines, the civilized man as well as the savage 
seems to be fascinated by the idea. It is said that there is no tat- 
tooing in Central Asia, and that it was unknown to the ancient 
Aryans. It was in vogue among the ancient Chinese and Koreans, 
but neither practise it now except in southwestern China and as a 
punishment. After the last Taiping insurrection the surviving rebels 
were so marked to identify them in case of another uprising. The 
women in the Chinese island Hainan are elaborately tattooed. The 
Chinese have no special word for it, but use hleUng hdl or kom-do'l 
picture, siu-na, hand mark, etc. They say it is "bad luck." 

Some Chinese books state that when the Chinese first visited 
Japan it was inhabited by "tattooed savages." The pictures 
of the old mythical Japanese heroes often represent them as 
tattooed. The Geisha girls were formerly all tattooed, but none 
of them are now. Grooms, jinriksha men, and some others of 
the lower classes in Japan did tattoo, and do at the present time, 
perhaps not so much as formerly, but still the practice is very com- 
mon in spite of the efforts of the government to stop it. The com- 
mon Japanese word is hort-mono, carving mark. Bunshtn, another 
word, reminds one of the old Chinese word venchin, or venjin, tat- 
tooed-man. 

The Aino, the supposed aborigines of Japan, employ the prac- 
tice. All the married women have a moustache, and the lips blue 
and other devices. Many of the men also bear designs. 

It was the universal custom among the Tungus, Koryaks, 
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Chukchi, and Siberian Eskimo. It was common, at least, in Sag- 
halin and Kamchatka, and universal across the Aleutian islands, 
King island, and the Diomedes, and among all the Eskimo to 
Greenland. To some extent at least, it was general among nearly 
all the tribes of North America. It existed on the Isthmus, in 
Mexico and the Antilles, was in "full swing" in ancient Yucatan, 
and was practised in ancient Peru, and by very many tribes all over 
South America, even in Patagonia. Among some tribes of both 
North and South America it is certain that the whole body was 
universally covered with elaborate designs. 

Probably the old Japanese were all tattooed. At all events we 
find in Japan today the art elaborate and elegant. Going south 
to Formosa the bodies of all Formosan belles are most beautifully 
embroidered with artistic designs — flowers, fishes, etc. The highly 
developed state of the art was universal certainly among the men 
in Burmah and Siam, and at least very common in Annam. Among 
some Philippine tribes it was and is elaborate. The thousands of 
Pacific islanders tattoo. All the Polynesian tongues stretching 
from Madagascar to the Sandwich islands have one origin. The 
canoe voyagers starting from Farther India gradually extended their 
voyages from one island to another as far as Easter island and 
Hawaii. Did they sail beyond ? They took their language with 
them, and many evidences tend to show the custom of tattooing. 

The English word tattoo is derived from the Polynesian word 
tatau, common to all the dialects. The root ta means " to strike." 
By a common rule of Polynesian frequentative reduplication this 
becomes tata. The syllable «, which conveys the idea of pricking, 
is added, making tatau. Often another ta is prefixed to distinguish 
it from a word tatau having a different significance. So we have 
tatatau, or tatati — our tattoo, which first appeared in English in 
Captain Cook's Voyages, 1770. He seems not to have known this 
word before he heard it in the Pacific, but employed the term " prick- 
ing." He spelled it " tattow," which he may have pronounced o, 
or au, hardly u (00). The word tabu, or taboo, came with it. Dur- 
ing the operation a man was under tabu. These two are said to be 
the only Polynesian words in the English language. Since, this 
word tattoo has been adopted in many other European tongues. 
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In Natchez and Muskhogee ta also means "to strike." The 
Enghsh word tattoo (but with a different origin) is used for the 
taps of a drum. In some Polynesian dialects tata becomes tda, 
almost exactly the Arabic </^'«, the root of which is "striking." 
This Arab d in aCud becomes in Spanish laud, in English lute. 

There can be no possible connection between these languages. 
The example however illustrates the danger of drawing inferences 
of a common origin from coincidences of words, customs, etc. 

The Melanesian tongues are supposed by some to have the 
same origin as the Polynesian. The Papuan and Australian are 
plainly from a different source. 

In the Australian the skin is so dark that tattooing does not 
show well, therefore the practice of raised scars (manka, akottd) 
was employed, and was elaborate, but coarse, and universal. The 
Papuans (New Guinea) use both forms, color and scars (cicatrices), 
and both are generally and largely practised. 

Some of the minute Papuan devices which form the larger de- 
signs are identical with those of distant Polynesian islands. The 
Australian word akotto, or kotto, is also found as the name of Poly- 
nesian tattooing, where the instrument is also called kotto. 

The elegant and universal New Zealand form was termed moko. 
The art was highly developed and in general use in Borneo. It is 
said that in Java and Sumatra, where the native skins are very 
dark, no form of tattooing is practised. 

The custom in some of its foiTns is or has been general, and 
with a very large number of peoples universal all over Africa. 
When the skins are too dark to show colors, scarification is used. 
Tattooing popularly and often in literature includes penetration of 
the skin by cuts or burns, without dyes as well as with them, and 
is a convenient general term for the four methods : pricking or 
scarring in indelible ink, soot, etc., both of which leave the 
skin smooth ; inserting these in cuts, as in New Zealand, thus 
making a rough surface ; and the raised scars of Australia kept 
open for months by irritating substances, earth, etc., so as to leave 
finally a wide elevated scar one quarter inch high or more. All 
along the northern coast of Africa — Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and 
in Morocco — the practice is almost as general as in Egypt. So it 
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is in Abyssinia, the Galla country, Soudan, all through the heart 
of Africa. Even among the Boers and Zulus in South Africa, who 
call it shara, there is a very large use of the practice. The Zulu 
laborers seen in Cape Town have from one to three gashes several 
inches long on their cheeks. These are said to be tribe marks. 
A few only of the most savage, remote, and degraded tribes are 
reported without the custom. 

The extent of the practice in India has not generally been un- 
derstood. Accounts of the Nilgherry Hill tribes have been pub- 
lished, showing elaborate designs, and that all women must be 
marked ; and also about some other half-savage tribes in India. 
But educated Europeans who have lived there do not seem to be 
aware of the fact that tattooing is general. My investigations and 
inquiries from many Hindus and Europeans of the poorer orders 
who grew up there as boys led me to think such was the fact among 
women of the lower classes. Recently I have received a printed 
letter, apparently part of some publication. It begins : " Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, Jan. 31, 1908. Under instructions from Sir 
Herbert Risley I send you the information you ask in your letter 
of Aug. 15th, last." The first two and one-half quarto pages are 
devoted to musical instruments, referring also to accompanying 
photographs ; the rest of the letter to tattooing. The following is 
a brief quotation : " Your informants are correct in stating that 
tatuing is practised in all quarters of India, among the lower 
classes. I may add it has filtered among the higher classes, too. 
It is only an infinitesimal portion of the educated men of India who 
have been inducing their fair sex to give up the practice. The 
tribe, the caste, the religious sect, and the profession of the wearer 
of the mark can often be traced from the symbol selected. Many 
again are charms; sympathetic magic also plays an important part 
in the selection of these drawings. For instance, the mark of a 
scorpion protects one from the bite of that vermin, and a snake 
from that of a cobra, and so forth. Among the Burmese gun- 
shots are tatued to protect from fire-arms ! A Shan thinks he 
acquires agility by tatuing a cat, or tiger, on his body. The tatuer 
is often a woman, a professional herbaUst, known as Vaidu in 
Bombay." 
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The letter is signed " B. A. Gupte, Assistant Director of Ethnog- 
raphy for India," who states : " I am a Hindu of Bombay," and 
has attached to it nine immense sheets covered with unpublished 
copies made by him of tattoo marks, and several important mono- 
graphs. He also states " Sir Herbert wrote you in his letter of 28th 
August, 1 902, that as Director of Ethnography for India he started 
an enquiry into this subject. The result now is that a large collec- 
tion of tatu marks has been made by Mr Rose in the Punjab, 
Capt. Bannerman in Rajputana, Major Luard in Central India, Khan 
Bahadur Dallal in Baroda, and by me in Bombay, Ootacamund, 
Vindhyachal, Raichur, and other places." This letter indicates what 
is perhaps true of much Oriental tattooing everywhere. Some 
charm, superstition, hope, myth, or something is connected with the 
devices, especially those on women. 

What I have already stated as to the extent of the practice in 
Persia is confirmed by a letter just received from Major P. Moles- 
worth Sykes, Meshed, Persia. He writes : " Apparently all Persian 
women are tattooed," and " that he will investigate more fully later 
on. 

Moslems of the Punjab have told me that the Mohammedans of 
that district and Afghanistan do not tattoo because it is contrary to 
the Koran. Even in Calcutta nearly all the women of the lower 
classes are tattooed, and professional tattooers are numerous. These 
frequently board foreign vessels and operate on the sailors. Some 
of this work I have examined and it is very well done. On one 
short street in Calcutta, thirty years ago, were thirteen rude bamboo 
houses much frequented by such sailors for amusement. Among 
the other inmates were always found, in every house, two or three 
of these tattoo-experts ready to imprint devices on the visiting sea- 
farers. The Hindu words I have heard for tattoo are godna, chap, 
pd'chnl, dd'ga; the Afghan word ddg,da'ka; the Persian, " ghdli 
(rdli), khdl, ddga, dag. The lexicons contain other words also. 
Shakespeare's Hindustani Dictionary gives " chhdpa, sectarial marks 
representing a lotus, trident, etc., delineated on the body by the 
Vaishnavas, or worshippers of Vishnu" ; " stamp, print." 

This hasty general survey discloses some facts important to 
notice. First that there is an immense territoiy filled with hun- 
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dreds of millions of people most if not nearly all of whom are tat- 
tooed, viz, India, Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt ; and the 
custom reaches back to the highest antiquity. From this district 
it is traced step by step in contiguous countries, or those separated 
only by seas, over Farther India, all the South Seas, Australia, 
Cochin China, China, Japan, northeastern Asia, across Bering 
strait, the Aleutian islands, all over North and South America, the 
Antilles, and all over Africa and Europe. 

Secondly, it is everywhere practically the same art. Details in de- 
signs and processes may differ. The different peoples simply use the 
most convenient tools for them — what each has, whether steel needles, 
bamboo needles, fish or bird bones, cactus spines, knives, etc. The 
dyes everywhere are about the same : Soot is the most common, 
charcoal, India ink, for black ; cinnabar for red. Some word for 
striking, tapping, is the word for the mark and process very generally. 
There are many little details, as tying the needles together, sheets 
of patterns, methods of work, common in widely distant regions, 
and so with devices. The many similarities are so striking often as 
to prove a common origin. One fagot can be easily broken, but a 
bundle cannot. 

Wuttke * makes the remark : " No one would be willing to 
assert that the custom of tattooing is something natural and evolved 
of itself, and on this ground it is general. ... Its origin was in 
the earliest, oldest times of the human race, before the wide dis- 
persion of man." 

His masterly work considered all forms of expressing ideas by 
marks, knots, paint, pictographs, hieroglyphics, etc., except writ- 
ten alphabets, embracing the whole known world. The conclusions 
of such a sagacious, keen, learned scholar on such a subject has 
weight. His chapters on our subject are unsurpassed. 

Any attempt to discuss adequately such points and any details 
is impossible in this paper. During my Oriental studies for years 
one thing has impressed me : the easy means by which musical 
instruments, games, tricks, etc., and particularly tattooing, can be 
and has been spread. I have found a very large number of instances 
of borrowing when at first sight this seemed impossible. But I 

' Du Enstehung der Schrift, p. 96. 
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have never learned of a single case in which tattooing was clearly 
an independent invention. 

V. — Devices 

The religious devices in Jerusalem are varied, as St George on 
horseback with a long spear, the vanquished dragon on the ground 
before him ; Christ on the Cross ; a copy of the silver crucifix worn 
by Greek priests ; the Virgin Mary holding the infant Jesus ; Peter 
and the crowing cock ; Greek churches, candelabra, incense lamps, 
crosses ; the infant Jesus with angels gazing on him from the clouds, 
and a great variety of other Biblical subjects. The name or initials, 
and date of pilgrimage are added. Often both arms and hands are 
covered with several such patterns according to the wishes of the 
pilgrim, and the remuneration. 

These religious devices are in imitation of a very ancient prac- 
tice. It was forbidden in Lev. xix, 28 : " Ye shall not make any 
cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon you." 
Isaiah xlix, 16 : "I have graven thee on the palms of my hands." 
Cutting the flesh was a common mode of expressing grief, or anger, 
just as it is in the South Seas and among our Indians today. It is 
mentioned as a custom in I Kings, xviii, 28. The priests of Baal 
cut themselves " with knives and lancets until the blood gushed out 
upon them." So Jeremiah, xvi, 6 ; XLi, 5 ; xlvii, 5 ; xlvjii, 37 ; 
Lev. XXI, 5 ; Deut. xiv, i. St Paul wrote (Gal. vi, 17): "From 
henceforth let no man trouble me, for I bear on my body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus." Rev. xiii, 16, 17 : "... a mark on their 
right hand, or on their foreheads." 

The Phenician worshippers of the Moon goddess had consecration 
marks imprinted on their necks and wrists. The early Christians 
followed the practice, some claiming miraculous devices. The 
early Nestorian missionaries carried the custom with them to China. 
In 725 A. D. the Arabs compelled every Copt monk to wear on his 
right hand the mark of a lion, or it was cut off'. Soon every Copt 
bore this device. The Emperor Theophilus tattooed the foreheads 
of two Christian martyrs with ribald verses. 

The tattooing at Loreto is probably a relic of this old religious 
custom. The pilgrims devote themselves to the Santa Donna, 
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hence the word for their devices, devozione. The myth as told me 
is that the sacred image was transported with the Santa Casa 
(chapel) through the air from Egypt (some said Syria) by an army 
of angels to Loreto (from Lauretd) near Ancona. These images 
are sold everywhere in Italy and always with a black face like the 
Madonna. Thousands make the pilgrimage from all parts of the 
country every year, especially in September, when the railroads 
reduce fares to one third. Many go on foot, and barefooted, as 
more devotional. All are tattooed there with pious symbols and 
by old women who are found in booths or little shops. Many 
miraculous cures are believed to be wrought at this shrine. 

The word "cross" is applied to the sacred tattooing in Bosnia. 
Here also is a famous shrine, which by tradition was carried by 
angels over the river to escape the Turks, and back again when 
they retired. All the Catholic girls in parts of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina are elaborately tattooed on Sundays in the churchyard with 
religious symbols elegantly done, and by a Gypsy-like class of 
women. 

All these simple pilgrims and people seem to feel as St Paul 
did, that they bear on their bodies the " marks of Christ." They 
regard them with reverence and comfort, and some as a protection. 

The ordinary patterns in the Western Orient are trees, flowers, 
leaves, wreaths, swords, simitars, daggers (often piercing a heart 
and drops of blood as seen on the walls of Pompeii), knives, 
crescents, stars, dots, all kinds of animals, fishes, one figure a fish 
with mouth open ready to catch a worm-bait, arrows, wreaths, 
garlands, bracelets, geometrical figures, lines, crosses, circles, etc. 

Moslem women often have forehead, temples, cheeks, chin, lips, 
breasts, abdomen, arms, legs, and back much tattooed : lines on the 
lips and chin, a star on each breast, in the center a date-palm tree, 
emblem of fertility. Several Syrian ladies of Tripoli informed me 
that all the Moslem women there of the lower classes had these 
vertical lines on the chin, one at each corner of the mouth and one 
in the center. Wuttke calls attention to these same three lines 
on the chins of Egyptian women and Eskimo women. 

A few years ago many negro slave women in Syria and Turkey 
bore three huge gashes on each cheek, their only marks. 
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Persian women have marks on forehead, star on temple, devices 
on back of hands, and on arms, breasts, calves, such as birds, 
garlands of flowers, violet wreaths around navel, etc. 

The wives of Luri Kurdish chiefs are tattooed with fronds on 
the throat, three stars on the chin, one in the center of the fore^ 
head, and other devices on hands, arms, and body. 

Mrs Bishop,' speaking of the Bagdad district, remarks : " All 
Bedouin women are tattooed. There are artists here who live by 
tattooing. Flowers on the bosom linked by a blue chain, palm 
fronds on throat, stars on brow and chin, bands around the wrists 
and ankles." These artists are Gypsies, who are also the people's 
doctors in Bagdad. They are seen at regular seasons in the market 
places with their herbs and remedies spread out before them, or 
peddling these about the streets. The people there have great 
faith in these Gypsy healers and wait for their arrival. Often they 
treat certain troubles by burning the skin with a hot nail, or an 
iron, which leaves a scar. So the Arab dancing-girl class burn 
their skin in various parts of the body with cigarettes. Hence many 
Arabs have scars. Often Syrians burn the top of the head for weak 
eyes, and so many show scars there an inch or more in diameter. 
Curiously these same scars are very common in the same spot 
among the tribes of Kafiristan, and made for the same reason. The 
trade sign of the Egyptian Gypsy dancing-girl is three round spots 
on the chin, forming a triangle. In Persia, in addition to those 
already mentioned, the sun, sunbeams, lions, are favorite devices. 

Most Gypsy tattooing is artistic and well done, some of it beau- 
tifully. 

The religious devices at Loreto, Italy, and in Bosnia also show 
fine work. Those in Bosnia are probably made by Gypsies. With 
these exceptions all European designs are seen at a glance to be 
inferior to those of the Oriental Gypsy. Much of it is extremely 
coarse and unattractive. The most elegant work is done in Japan 
and Burmah. Next come the Marquesas, Samoa, New Zealand, 
and other South Sea islands. That of the Haida Indians of Queen 
Charlotte islands is elaborate, and finely wrought, by far the best 
of any in the Americas. There are certain peculiarities and char- 

^ Persia^ vol. I, p. 34. 
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acteristics in different districts, not only in pattern but in other par- 
ticulars — the parts of the body marked, and the general appearance 
and impression of the whole work, which are noticeable. 

The tattooing of the Western Orient that is done by Gypsies 
all is similar and has the same general character. It is distinctly 
different from the work elsewhere in the Far East as well as in 
Europe and America, although all may and do have some simple 
figures the same, and in the same spot on the body, as a round spot 
on the forehead, three vertical lines on the chin, etc. 

The work of Burmah, Siam, Hainan, and Formosa, suggests that 
of Japan. That in most of the South Sea islands has many peculiar- 
ities in designs as well as otherwise which make a common origin 
certain. Haida tattooing suggests in figures and character that of 
some of the Polynesian islands, — the broad lines, split fishes, rep- 
tiles, birds, etc., — and also reminds of the old Mexican art. It is 
by no means sure that a careful, patient study of the subject — 
work, details, process, figures, myths, meaning of devices, parts of 
body, etc., would not shed light on interesting and puzzling ques- 
tions. 

VI. — Meaning 

It has often been said in regard to the tattooing of the South 
Seas that every mark, every device has a name and a meaning. 
This is undoubtedly true, and also as to their body painting. Some 
of these names and meanings are known, but to learn and under- 
stand them all or many of them is here, as everywhere, a difficult 
task requiring time, opportunity, equipment, and long patient study. 
The significance of many handed down for centuries, or borrowed, 
has been lost, but there is enough left to repay careful scrutiny. 

These primitive savages have retained such meanings to an extent 
that a consideration of them here may present suggestions elsewhere. 

Certain patterns indicate rank, title, position, slaves, subjects, 
tribe, societies, clubs, name signature (as moko), warlike deeds, 
number of enemies or whales killed, maturity of girls and boys, occu- 
pation — as whaler, house-builder, dancer, tattooer, priest — dance- 
place building, household work, warrior, adopted brotherhood, 
married women, a social feast, husband's achievements, children, 
signs of mourning, marks for the dead, brand of disgrace or crime. 
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charms against evil spirits, serpents, animals, reptiles, insects — to 
make invisible to an enemy, render him powerless, or terrify him — 
moustaches, beards, the sun (concentric circles) ; to captivate the 
other sex, not subject to "tabu," a magical or supernatural power, 
etc. 

The same devices are often seen in house and other posts, 
canoes, weapons, utensils, etc. 

There are small, often minute, devices of various kinds which 
are employed to outline and fill up larger compound designs. The 
simple marks are straight lines, stripes varying in width ; curved, 
wavy, zigzag, winding lines ; spirals, volutes, triangles, hooks, 
bands, circles, semicircles, horseshoes, T's, Y's, feather edges, saw- 
teeth edges, minute stars, dots, two or three parallel lines, etc. 

The compound figures are fishes, reptiles, fabulous birds, drag- 
ons, demons, men, plants, foliage, trees, tortoises, animals, insects, 
feathers, leaves, teeth, magic knots, geometrical figures, flowers, 
rings, bracelets, anklets, necklaces, moustaches, beards, horns, nets, 
ladders, grates, crosses, round spots, concentric circles often with 
cross lines, parallel lines, stars of various styles, diamonds, squares, 
rectangles, checker-boards, rosettes, breast-plates, etc. 

Sometimes on islands where everybody is elaborately covered, 
some, as the priests, have only one small rectangle over the right 
eye. The most minute mark therefore should always be noted. 

A few examples must suffice here. Some of the best illustra- 
tions of meaning are found in a recent work, Dreissig Jahre in der 
Sudsee, by R. Parkinson, edited by Dr B. Ankerman, 1907. Paint- 
ing of the body is a widespread custom, by many thought to be the 
forerunner of tattooing, which is merely the pricking in of color to 
make it permanent. The natives of the Gazelle peninsula, Neu- 
Pommern, often paint the face with soot mixed with oil. This soot 
is the same and made from the same nut as that used in tattooing. 
The whole subject of body paint is intimately connected with the 
latter and deserves an article by its,elf. 

A certain stripe on the right breast, shoulder, and arm is called 
»?^w«^, "lightning." It gives the warrior's arm a surer aim. Th^ 
whole lower face black is pap, "hound," and causes the pursued 
enemy to stumble in fright and to fall when he hears the pursuer 
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breathing loud like a hunting dog. A black ring round the right 
eye and a red one round the left is kotkot, "crow." One pattern 
is called minigulai, "hawk," and both are believed to give certain 
powers to the wearers. Their painting is elaborate, and " every 
stripe and spot has a name and signification." Tattooing does not 
show well on their dark brown skin, and plays a small role. So the 
artistic warrior wig, called wardodo, or ka ai wai, enables the warrior 
to approach his victims unseen. 

The faces and parts of the bodies of an assemblage of dancers 
who take part in many festivities in India and Farther India are 
often painted in an extraordinary manner. 

In Persia the ladies " paint and fix themselves up in all the seven 
colors of the rainbow," as they express it. The practice has by 
no means disappeared in the civilized world, where rouge and blanc 
and a tiny black patch are by no means rare. The black patch 
would seem to be the same as that of the Persian belles, who call 
it a " mole." The Persian word khal (mole) is a common name for 
tattoo mark. 

The tattooing, feather head-dresses, body painting, dances, ele- 
gantly made and engraved round shell gorgets, the shell money 
and basketry of some Pacific islands, are a fascinating study for one 
interested in the North American Indians. The first superficial 
reading of Parkinson and other works often surprises by similarities 
in all these subjects. A connection between the two seems impos- 
sible, but all are worthy of careful study. The resemblances are 
more striking and greater than in the same things in Africa. 

Almost everything among these islanders seems to be a charm, 
have magic power, or be intimately bound up with mysticism and 
the supernatural. 

Joest, Kubary, Parkinson, and others are inclined to the view 
that tattooing is not religious but simply esthetic, ornament, to 
please the other sex. They would seem to be right as to the 
punialo (" pond to catch fish ") on the abdomen of the Samoan 
women, and the fa a' upega, "fish net" on the same place on men. 
Both are large elaborate figures. 

Joest (Kubary), p. 86, describes the operation on Nukahiva 
girls at maturity. Groups of five or ten girls pass three months in 
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temples before it is done. On the appointed day the operator, on 
the beach before the whole village people, quickly makes the triangle 
on her person. The priest who superintends covers the parts with 
three stones, and her breasts with a triangular tortoise-shell cover^ 
ing. After three days the drawing heals and she can leave the 
temple. Then follow races, wrestling, festivities, etc. 

All this can hardly be denominated mere ornament, and the 
larger part of the Pacific designs seem to confirm the opinion of 
Wuttke and others that they are much more than esthetic. 

The triangle is an exceedingly common figure, both in small 
and large designs. The Radak islanders have a triangle, point at 
navel, then across the breast, and the other two points at the 
shoulders, etc. 

The Sandwich islands and Tahiti both had the same large bas- 
ket pattern design. The tattoo implements of Tahiti and Samoa, 
thirteen hundred miles apart, are exactly the same. The peculiar 
appearance given the Papuan girls by a certain use of a small line 
is duplicated in the Neu-Pommern districts. Scarification, found 
among the Maori and Marquesas, is in the rest of Polynesia occu- 
pied by the ornamental moxa scars. A part of the dried rib of a 
coconut leaf, a quarter of an inch long, is inserted into the skin. 
The free end is lighted and blown out just as the flame reaches the 
skin. The remnant is consumed as a glowing ember and leaves a 
scar. These are arranged in various ornamental lines. 

A design consisting of two rows of saw-teeth on long lines, one 
superimposed on the other, is common in Samoa, and also is 
found on the spears in New Hannover ; it probably means " whale- 
diver." 

Pelau is distant from Samoa forty-four hundred miles, yet a 
large number of the small marks, particularly those which make up 
the larger drawings, are the same, and they are too numerous to 
be accidental. Inspection at once shows this. 

Conclusion 
In order to study the subject carefully, to make comparisons and 
draw correct inferences, certain details are important : {a) The per- 
centage of people tattooed, and of each sex. (U) Many or few devices 
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on each person, {c) On what parts of the body, {d) General de- 
scriptions of the marks, simple and compound. {/) The mean- 
ing of each and whether religious, ceremonial, tribal, sac- 
rificial ; showing marriage, puberty, rank, warlike or other achieve- 
ment, servitude, disgrace, a charm against disease, evil spirits, 
wounds, etc., a trade mark, or to fascinate the other sex, to insure 
a good husband, children, ornament, etc. (/) The native words 
for tattoo, and the various marks and their significance. (^) Antiq- 
uity of the practice ; if borrowed, when and whence. (K) Traditions 
and myths about the origin, meaning, use. (t) Description of the 
process, and ceremonies, if any. (/ ) Are the same devices found 
on pottery, skins, canoes, implements, weapons, trees, posts, houses, 
rocks, etc. {k) Time, patience, the confidence of natives, and in- 
quiries of many willing to talk are needed. 

It is impossible to treat the questions here except in a general 
way and to make suggestions. The subject is a large one which will 
repay thorough study and careful thought. The most impressive 
point, perhaps, is that the art is spread over nearly the whole of the 
known world and is similar everywhere. As Wuttke (p. 96) so well 
expresses it, " In the execution and devices noticeable agreements 
occur which, as well as the variations, might be accidental. The 
amazing sameness in the essential part [Hauptsache) remains." 

Allston (Boston), 
Massachusetts. 



